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MAKES 


To all appearances the seam on a can 
may look and behave like a permanent 
job that will stand up under trving 
conditions. 


But, this visual check is not enough 


for us. We want to know what type of 


abuse the can will stand in processing 
and at what point beyond normal use 
the seam will let go. 


And this is just what the odd-looking 
machine in the picture will tell us. 


High Pressures 


It will subject the inside of a can to 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


pressures way beyond what it would 
meet in actual use. 


It will do the same thing for tem- 
peratures, too, 


It keeps the cans under these stresses 
until the cans fail. 


The machine is called a “‘pressure 
tester for determining creep resistance 
of cans.”” It is located in the Central 
Research Laboratory of American Can 
Company at Maywood, Illinois. 


And, as the name implies, this ma- 
chine can put enough pressure on can 
seams for along enough time to displace 


them slightly. or make them “creep.” 


Control 


Measuring creep resistance is just one 
phase of American Can’s entire quality- 
control operation, 


Solder, enamel, steel, tin, and seal- 
ing compounds come in for extensive 


testing. too, 


Why? Because to us the sensible 
way to serve business, and keep it, is 
to make sure that our customers get 
as perfect a can at the millionth unit 
as at the first. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


No other container protects like the can 
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HOW STOP 


Continuous Vegetable Peeler 
For Potatoes, Beets, Carrots, 
Turnips, Rutabagas, Etc. 


UTS WASTE to the very bone... PEELS 
TO SHAPE . . . gets SMOOTHER FINISH’ 
... PEELS UNIFORMLY ...REDUCES TRIM- 
MING by half ...handles practically ANY. 
vegetable ...and gets TOP POSSIBILITIES 
out of the material you use, which means 
better quality and better prices... Peeling 
—including “finishing’—is done almost in- 
stantly by a series of carborundum-covered 
rolls. Action is thorough, continuous, gentle. 
Capacity runs from two to three tons per. 
hour, depending on the vegetable and its 


preparation. 
D—202 
ti 
| ood ae nery || orporation 
FMC Catalog, sent free, describes most complete line of machinery 
and equipment for processing tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, fruits, . 4 


TOMATO BASKETS 


VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY = puone: 473 
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SAY-HAVE YOU 
SEEN THIS MONTH’S 
CONTINENTAL AD? 


COLORFUL Continental advertising—in 
a national publications—tells readers of 
: the variety of Continental products and 
services. A reminder that Continental 
serves behind the scenes—behind the 
labels of America’s finest products. 
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EDITORIALS 


all evil,” says an old proverb, or is it a Biblical 

quotation? Anyway, all America is digging for 
it! And the evil is that unless we watch ourselves we 
will be doing the unethical, or the unwise if not the un- 
just, thing in our plunge after more money. “Anything 
will sell,” there is the old temptation, for unfortunately 
as you look about you, you see that high prices—and 
presumably very high profits—are being demanded 
upon items which you know are priced far above all 
common sense, and yet they sell! And then the tempta- 
tion comes: “If everyone is doing it, why not I?” 


Re WISE, NOT GREEDY—‘Money is the root of 


A moral sermon here to the effect that any price over 
a fair profit is stealing, while absolutely true, would 
be laughed to scorn in these days. And so long as “the 
brick stays up,” by which we mean the present “any- 
thing will sell” continues, that is not surprising, but 
the time will come, and with it the penalties. You can- 
not have a reputation as an honest man and at the same 
time, as—what shall we say, a gouger or that very 
much more proper term, robber. You can be one or 
the other in the public’s mind, but you can’t be both. 
This applies to a whole lot of more items than mere 
money; it covers the whole list of market items, from 
autos to toothpicks. When the restraining hand of 
OPA is removed, as it looks very probable will happen 
soon now, you will see prices skyrocket, and the “rob- 
bers” will justify their actions by saying the buyer 
was willing to pay the price! So is the victim at the 
point of a gun. 

“Better Profits” comments much along this line this 
week, and since his article was squeezed out of last 
week’s issue and is being used in this issue, we let him 
make most of this editorial. Here you are, and hear 
ye him! 


BETTER PROFITS—Headlines in the Sunday papers 
are “Scary” to say the least. We are apparently con- 
fronted with an aftermath of the war which we might 
have expected but which the daily papers and radio 
ire not helping any as far as a solution of the problem 
s concerned. Facing a world wide shortage of food 
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stuffs, too much public clamor seems to be aroused 
daily if we are to approach the problem from a rea- 
sonable standpoint. Certainly we all feel that there 
is an immediate need for all we can save individually 
and produce as an industry. 


As always, the question will arise, should we pro- 
duce and pack all we can, leaving quality as somewhat 
of a secondary proposition as long as needs are so great 
for all we can deliver, or ought we to stick by our qual- 
ity guns as we have done in the past? After all, there 
can be but one satisfactory answer to all this. In spite 
of figures to the contrary, quality products at any time 
are those most in demand. Then too, it may easily 
happen that in all canned food commodities we may 
find that quantity production first of all will not work 
out as much to our satisfaction as we sometimes think. 
As always, there will be some canned foods more in 
demand than others. Pack low grade goods and cer- 
tainly our returns will be based on this quality, and 
may not be as satisfactory as would have been the case 
had we stuck to our usual plans and quality grades. 

The industry also faces another severe test of its 
ability to function under stress. As OPA restrictions 
are lifted, we will first of all wish to be certain we will 
operate at a profit, if we have not actually been able 
to do so in the past. Then will come the natural desire 
to recoup past losses if any, during a time while we 
are still operating in a seller’s market. Here compli- 
cations are apt to ensue. We must be realistic, how- 
ever, and not kill demand for our products and cause, 
as we may well do, a buyer’s strike. In our local mar- 
ket, the prices of strawberries have fluctuated widely, 
from day to day. Here and there a housewife has been 
driven to desperation in paying outlandish prices for a 
quart of berries, but in the end market distributors 
have been compelled in every instance to close out ber- 
ries at prices more nearly in reason, in order to pre- 
vent losses that would have been staggering if the 
first prices at retail had been retained throughout the 
marketing period. We must take extreme care that 
we do not push prices to a point where consumers will 
turn to other foods instead of those preserved in tin 
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and glass. This point was well covered in the editorial, 
page 5, issue June 3d. 


A SWELL JOB—As a whole, canners have accepted 
every responsibility placed upon them in the past and 
done a swell job in feeding the nation as well as many 
in foreign countries. I am not afraid it will not meet 
the present emergency as well, take it in their stride 
and remain the level-headed business men they have 
proven themselves to be. I repeat, however, it will be 
necessary for them to continue as always, packing qual- 
ity first, pricing the pack fairly, and refrain from 
gouging the public, no matter how attractive the pos- 
sibilities for added profit in large measures may be. 

For more years than I like to admit, I have always 
advocated the support of packs with merchandising 
effort commensurate with the volume attained. For 
years I have advocated, as have all thinking men in 
canning, the distribution of packs near home first. 
Then, if necessary, other markets may be sought for 
and won over. Every consultant in the industry has 
always urged the packing of quality goods, labeled in 
an informative manner. We can offer nothing more 
at present. New methods will not adequately cope 
with new crises in the industry. We must sweat 
out the problems confronting us now or in the future 


as we always have done, bearing in mind that the ulti- 
mate consumer is the final arbiter of our destiny. Ne- 
glect the consumer, shove off shoddy packs on the 
housewives of the country, and sooner than you think, 
others will supplant canners in their first consideration. 

Already alert retail food dealers are marketing frozen 
crushed pineapple in bulk and selling quantities readily. 
No telling the final effect on the sales of canned crushed 
pineapple if housewives become fairly well acquainted 
with the frozen article and gain a liking for it. The 
advent of frozen competition has been forced on us 
by limited stocks, but its coming for any other reason 
would be as serious. Consider these things and reason 
carefully your merchandising course in the months to 
come. 

Because you will be again oversold before packs are 
completed is no reason for abandoning sound sales poli- 
cies based on past experiences. Watch quality as close- 
ly as ever, maintain it, price your goods fairly, dis- 
tribute them nearest home and when conditions again 
right themselves you will have retained the good-will 
of consumers and retail dealers alike. This sounds 
like so much repetition but it’s necessary when we face 
unusual conditions. Stick to sound principles in manu- 
facturing and selling and your sales and profits will 


eventually increase. 


CAL PAK REPORTS 


CAL PAK REPORT—The thirtieth annual 
report of the California Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, covering the fiscal 
year ended February 28, has made its 
appearance and is informative and in- 
structive, as usual, even including timely 
illustrations. Total sales reached a new 
high at $111,775,638, or $724,985 above 
those of the previous year, but net profits 
from operations, including its share of 
Alaska Packers Association, were less 
than those of a year earlier. These were 
$2,634,649, or $2.57 a common share, 
against $2,998,448, or $2.95 a share the 
year before. The lower profit reflected 
increased costs of labor and raw mate- 
rial, along with the effect of fixed and 
lowered ceiling prices. 


New plants and plant enlargements 
are planned to care for an increased 
market and some of this work is under 
way. A plant handling spinach, string 
beans, and other vegetables has been 
placed in operation at Crystal City, 
Texas, and an addition is being made to 
the pea cannery at Smithfield, Utah. Fa- 
cilities are being added for packing as- 
paragus at the plant at Toppenish, 
Wash., and it is hoped that an enlarge- 
ment of the plant at Yakima, Wash., can 
be made to permit an increase in the 
pack of Elberta peaches. 

The report went thoroughly into the 
many divisions of activity, including 
pineapple, dried fruit, farming, research, 
salmon, foreign business and industrial 
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relations. The outlook for the future is 
described as very encouraging, except 
for the uncertain features of the labor 
situation and OPA pricing policy. 


An especially illuminating report was 
made on pineapple, this covering both 
the operations in the Hawaiian Islands 
and progress being made toward reha- 
bilitation of properties in the Philippine 
Islands. The Hawaiian pack proved the 
smallest in years in 1945, owing to 
drought conditions, but a larger tonnage 
is expected this year. The labor situa- 
tion has been a difficult one there, but 
workers are being brought in from the 
Philippines by special authorization. The 
Hawaiian base wage rates have _ in- 
creased 27 per cent for male and 41 per 
cent for female cannery workers since 
1942, and 57 per cent for male planta- 
tion labor, but there has been no offset- 
ting increase in the selling prices of 
canned pineapple and pineapple juice. 


The first member of the American 
staff of the Philippine branch of the 
business reached the cannery on Minda- 
nao last September, and since then work 
has been under way on rehabilitation of 
plantations and plant. The steel frame 
of the cannery was largely intact, but 
stripped of roofing, siding and machin- 
ery. Two large ships were sunk at the 
pier. 
stroyed, but some farming equipment, 
hidden in the jungle, has been recovered. 
The plantation is badly overgrown by 
brush and weeds, but pineapples thrived 


Plantation buildings were de-. 


in places and new plantings are being 
made from this source. As late as mid- 
March, field operations were hampered 
by groups of Japanese soldiers who had 
not surrenderd. It is hoped that pine- 
apple canning operations can be resumed 
by 1948. 


DECONTROLLED 


The exemption from price control at 
all levels of distribution of a number of 
relatively minor commodities was an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration May 29. 


The commodities being exempted, ef- 
fective May 29, 1946, have little effect 
on the cost of living, OPA said, and the 
continuation of price control would in- 
volve a workload disproportionate to the 
contribution to stabilization. 


The following foods are exempted: 
Grated cheese, Canned and frozen pump- 
kin, Canned and frozen squash, Imported 
and domestic citron, Canned broccoli, 
Canned Brussel sprouts, Canned cauli- 
flower, Canned celery and celery juice, 
Frozen carrots, Imported canned carrots, 
Frozen okra, Frozen peppers, including 
pimientos, Frozen tampala, Canned vege- 
table greens other than spinach. 


OPA also made clear today that the 
previous exemption from price control 
of canned beets does not include strained 
or chopped beets sold as “baby food” or 
“junior food.” 
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THE BRINE TEST FOR MATURITY OF CANNED PEAS 


A rapid and simple test for pea maturity, and its relation to the alcohol 


insoluble solids test 


The alcohol insoluble solids test is gen- 
erally accepted as an accurate method 
for determining the maturity of canned 
peas. It is used by the Food and Drug 
Administration to establish the sub-stan- 
dard level and it is also recommended by 
the National Canners Association for the 
higher levels of maturity. Although the 
A.I.S. determination is a relatively sim- 
ple chemical procedure, it does require 
laboratory apparatus and not many can- 
ners are equipped to make the test. There 
is need for a simpler method of judging 
the maturity of canned peas. The brine 
test which is included in the “United 
States Standards for Grades of Canned 
Peas,” issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, appears to be a 
useful method for this purpose. 


RELATION OF TWO METHODS 


In 1944, we examined 361 samples of 
commercially canned peas representing 
different varieties srown in different sec- 
tions of the country. They were exam- 
ined for the average per cent of alcohol 
insoluble solids by the official method 
given in the standard of quality for can- 
ned peas, and were also examined by a 
series of brines to show the distribution 
of peas of differing densities in each of 
the samples. The mass of data obtained 
has not been published, but examination 
of it shows that the maturity ratings by 
the brine tests in the P.M.A. standards 
as modified in June 1945 agree reason- 
ably well with the ratings from the alco- 
hol insoluble solids test. 


THE BRINE TEST 

Our study brought out the great varia- 
tions in densities of individual peas with- 
in almost every lot of canned peas. Even 
after careful brine separation in the fac- 
tory, the resulting canned peas still 
showed wide variations in the densities 
of individual peas. Quite a number of 
samples showed one or two per cent of 
peas that were noticeably heavier than 
all the rest of the peas in the can. It is 
felt that the presence of such a small 
yroportion of these peas should not 
‘hange the actual grade of the entire can 
f peas, and it is suggested that instead 
f one per cent sinkers in the heaviest 
brine in each classification, the limit be 
set at four per cent. 


Tables 1 and 2 show the brine tests 
now used in the “United States Stan- 
iards for Grades of Canned Peas” for 
‘Fancy (Very Young)” and “Extra 
standard (Young)” peas, respectively. 

A somewhat better correlation between 
the results by the two tests is obtained 
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by using brine solutions for the Alaska 
peas which are 0.5 per cent heavier than 
the ones given in the tables. However, 
because these tests are based on only one 
season’s work and because of the wide 
spreac in the density of the individual 
peas in each lot, we are not suggesting 
any change at this time. 


MAKING BRINE SOLUTIONS 


In making up the brine solutions for 
this test, the data in Table 3 may be 
helpful. In addition to the specific grav- 
ity and Salometer readings, the table 
shows the ounces of salt to be dissolved 
in water and made up to a total weight 
of 5 pounds for each of the different 
brine strengths. Empty No. 10 cans are 
convenient for this purpose. The pro- 
cedure is as follows: (1) Balance an 
empty No. 10 can on the scale with the 
necessary tare weight, (2) weigh into 
the can the required number of ounces 
of salt, (3) remove the weights used for 
the salt and put on a 5-pound weight 


and add water to the can until the total 
weight of salt and water is just 5 pounds, 
(4) using another empty No. 10 can pour 
back and forth until the salt is dissolved, 
and (5) check the brine with a Salo- 
meter. 


MAKING THE TEST 


Each test is made by putting some of 
the brine solution in a glass tumbler or 
jar, or beaker, so that there is a depth 
of at least 2 inches. Fifty or 100 peas 
from the sample are counted out, drained 
briefly free from most of the liquor, and 
they are put in the brine solution and 
allowed to stand undisturbed for 10 sec- 
onds. The number of peas that sink to 
the bottom in that time is counted and 
recorded as percent by count. The test 
is repeated with different salt solutions 
to establish the rating of the sample. 
The same salt solution may be used for 
three or four tests, but it should be 
changed frequently enough to be sure 
that there has been no material change 
in the specific gravity of the solution. 
The salt solutions should be kept in a 
bottle with a cork or rubber stopper (do 
not use glass-stoppered bottles). When 
kept in stoppered containers the salt solu- 
tions do not change on storage. 


EFFECT OF STORAGE TIME 
Some canners make a practice of test- 
ing different lots of peas by the brine 
test as they come from the cooling tanks 


TABLE 1--BRINE TESTS, U. S. STANDARDS FOR GRADES 
For Fancy Peas 
Maximum number of 
4 . peas that sink Percentage of 
Type Size in 10 sceonds Salt 
° (Per cent by count) in solution 
Sweet No. 5 and larger and blends ineluding No. 5 or larger...............0 15 11 
7 12 
1 131 
Sweet No. 4 and smaller and blends of sizes smaller than No. 5........:..0 20 = 
10 
1 12% 
7 12 
1 1314 
TABLE 2--BRINE TESTS, U. S. STANDARDS FOR GRADES 
For ExrraA SrANDARD PEAS 
Maximum number of 
peas that sink Percentage of 
Type Size in 10 seconds Salt 
(Per cent by count) in solution 
Sweet No. 5 and larger and blends including No. 5 or larger... 7 prt, 
1 15 
Sweet No. 4 and smaller and blends of sizes smaller than No. 5.......004 2 ety 
0 
1 15 
1 16 
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TABLE 8—MAKING BRINE SOLUTIONS 


Per cent Specific Ounces of 
salt by Salometer Gravity salt made up 
weight reading 60°F, 60°F. to 5 pounds 

(degrees Salometer ) 
10.0 37.9 1.074 8.0 
10.5 39.8 1.077 8.4 
11.0 41.7 1.081 8.8 
11.5 43.6 1.085 9.2 
12.0 45.5 1.089 9.6 
12.5 % 47.4 1.093 10.0 
13.0 49.3 1.096 10.4 
13.5 51.1 1.100 10.8 
14.0 53.0 1.104 11.2 
14.5 54.9 1.107 11.6 
15.0 56.8 1.111 12.0 
15.5 58.7 1.115 12.4 
16.0 60.6 1.119 12.8 
16.5 62.5 1.123 13.2 
17.0 64.4 1,127 13.6 
17.5 66.3 1.130 14.0 
18.0 68.2 1.134 14.4 
18.5 70.1 1.138 14.8 
19.0 72.0 1.142 15.2 
19.5 73.9 1.146 15.6 
20.0 75.8 1.150 16.0 


in order to more accurately place them 
in the warehouse. There was some ques- 
tion as to whether the test on peas at 
this time would be the same as the test 
after storage. In 1945, an experiment 
was made to study this point. In July, 
thirty No. 2 cans of peas were taken 
from a single crate as it came from the 
cooling tank. These were No. 5 Surprise 
peas packed in western New York. They 
had been blanched 5 minutes at 200°, 
processed for 35 minutes at 240°F., and 
the brine used as a packing medium had 
11 pounds of salt and 18 pounds of sugar 
per 100 gallons. Six cans were tested 
direct from the cooling tank while they 
were still slightly warm. The remain- 
ing cans were held for tests at different 
times after storage. Table 4 shows the 
results obtained on the different tests. 
In making the tests, 50 peas were count- 
ed out for each test. Two tests were 
made on each of six cans. 


PERCENTAGE OF SINKERS 


The results show that there was some 
increase in the per cent of sinkers during 
the first few days after storage. The 
first storage test was made 12 days after 
processing and no data are available as 
to just when the equilibrium was at- 
tained. There was a greater increase in 
per cent sinkers with the 11 per cent 
brine than with the 12 per cent or the 
13.5 per cent brine. 

The. observed difference in the per cent 
sinkers may have been due to the dif- 
ference in the temperature of the peas. 
After storage the cans and contents were 
down to room temperature (about 72°F.), 
while for the first test at the cooling 
canal the temperature was about 105°F. 
To check this point, an additional test 
was made after storage for 310 days. 
Three original cans of the peas were 
warmed in water to about 105°F. and 
tested in 11 per cent brine for per cent 
sinkers in the prescribed manner. Two 
tests were made on the peas in each can. 
The per cent sinkers found were: 44.24, 
22.32, 20.14; average: 26 per cent. In 
Table 4 the average per cent sinkers in 
11 per cent brine at the cooling canal was 


25.5. The results show that the tem- 
perature of the peas at the times the 
tests were made probably was responsi- 
ble for the differences in the observed 
per cent of sinkers. Proper operation of 


TABLE 4--EFFECT OF STORAGE TIME 
IN Brine Test For Maturity oF CANNED PEAS 
Two DETERMINATIONS (50 peaseach) ON Eacn CAN 
Per Cent Sinkers 


11 per cent brine 


Days stored 0 12 30 310 
30 54 64 46 
32 44 
30 62 58 60 
Can 3 28 60 50 76 
20 50 52 66 
22 50 60 66 
20 52 50 
26 58 56 50 
26 66 68 4 
24 18 64 2 
25.5 54.9 56.2 55.5 
66 64 76 
16 14 38 32 


Days stored 0 12 30 310 
28 28 0) 12 
10 32 24 26 

26 24 12 30 
30 34 8 18 

10 18 12 24 
20 26 18 20 

2 16 28 26 
6 26 16 34 

16 30 32 18 
12 36 22 14 

12 22 8 36 
24 2() 14 16 

16.3 26.0 17.8 22.8 
Maximum... 36 32 36 
2 16 8 12 


1315 per cent brine 


Days stored 0 12 30 310 

0 2 14 4 
2 4 6 1 

10 8 2 6 
6 8 6 4 

2 2 8 
2 6 8 4 

4 4 2 8 
4 10 12 10 

0 0 6 6 
4 6 8 4 

6 10 0 2 
2 4 6 0 

3.5 5.3 6.5 5.0 
Maximum... 10 10 14 10 
0 0 0 0 


the brine test requires that the tempera- 
ture of both the brine solutions and the 
peas be close to 68°F. 


It will be noted in this particular lot 
of peas that the change in the per cent 
sinkers after storage did not change 
the classification of the maturity of the 
peas. However, in a borderline case it 
might result in a lowering of the grade. 
Attention is called to the large variation 
in the individual results on the same 
can and on the variation in the individual 
cans in the same lot being tested at the 
same time. The apparent decrease in 
per cent sinkers after 30 days’ storage 
tested in 12 per cent brine is believed 
to be the result of variations in individual 
cans tested. Two of the cans tested were 
noticeably lower in per cent sinkers than 
other cans previously tested. These vari- 
ations emphasize that the brine separa- 
tion test is based on the extreme varia- 
tion in the character of the individual 
peas in the can, and for this reason is 
subject to the limitations of sampling 
any such product. When the results in- 
dicated by a single brine are unexpected 
or abnormal from any point of view, at 
least one other test should be made on 
that same can and other cans should be 
tested from the lot. 


Attempts have been made to use heav- 
ier brine solutions to indicate the sub- 
standard level. The brine test is not as 
reliable at this point and any samples 
that are near the sub-standard limit 
should be checked by the official A.I.S. 
test. 


DRY BEAN MARK-UP 


Persons who customarily performed 
all functions of destination distributors 
of dry edible beans and peas on or be- 
fore August 3, 1944, and continue to do 
so, may now charge the regular destina- 
tion distributors’ mark-up on sales out- 
side the area in which their principal 
place of business is located, the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 


This action, effective June 15, was 
taken, OPA said, because under the pres- 
ent regulation those destination distri- 
butors who customarily served whole- 
salers outside their principal marketing 
area have been unable to obtain the 
mark-up on such sales. If this situation 
continued, the agency explained, distri- 
bution of dry beans and peas to outly- 
ing sections would be hampered. 

The mark-up that is allowed for these 
distributors under the regulation is 25 
cents per 100 pounds on ex-warehouse 
sales and 10 cents per 100 pounds on all 
other sales. 


RETURNS TO FOOD FIELD 


Delmer F. Jones has returned to the 
Boston sales force of J. R. Poole Co., 
following several years of service as a 
Lieutenant in the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 


John W. Logan, ex-service man and 
former Hobbs, Maryland, canner, has 
sold his plant to the Denton Canning 
Company and has formed a partnership 
with T. Olin Ford and will operate un- 
der the name of the Logan-Ford Canning 
Company, at Henderson, Maryland. Ex- 
tensive alterations have been made to 
the plant and several items in addition 
to tomatoes will be packed under the 
brand names of “Red Beauty” and “Mar- 
Del.” 


JOINS NCA STAFF 


Albert A. Brown, of Washington, D. C., 
recently returned from Army service, has 
joined the Consumer Complaint Division 
of the National Canners Association. In 
the Army Mr. Brown served as an agent 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps in Aus- 
tralia and Japan, investigating cases 
involving sabotage, espionage, personal 
seturity, ete., after attending investi- 
gators schools in this country. He was 
promoted to special agent in charge of 
the area office and as such handled all 
correspondence and supervised the work 
of ten agents. 


NEW SPINACH CANNERY 


Country Gardens, Inc., has announced 
that a new plant was built at Haskell, 
Okahoma in time for the spring spinach 
pack. The plant is of masonry construc- 
tion with concrete floors, structural steel 
roof support and two inch gypsum board 
roof decking, with a built up asphalt 
roof. Floor space of the new plant totals 
52,898 square feet, 23,400 of which are 
in the canning plant proper with 2,640 
square feet alloted to can storage, and 
24,608 feet to warehouse space. The 
plant can readily process six to eight 
tons of spinach per hour and can handle 
twelve tons of black-eyed peas per hour 
and two tons of lima beans per hour. 
Operations are conducted under continu- 
ous government inspection. 


BORDEN EXPANSION 


The Borden Company, New York, will 
build a vegetable fractionation plant at 
Kankakee, Illinois at a reported cost of 
$1,250,000. The plant will engage in 
splitting vegetable proteins, notably those 
‘rom soy beans, products used by pharm- 


ceutical, candy manufacturers and 
akers. Soy bean oil and meal will be 


‘roduced by the solvent extraction meth- 
1 for poultry and animal feed supple- 
ients. The new plant is expected to be 
ady for operation early in 1947. 
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CORNELI APPOINTS DIETZ 


Corneli Seed Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has announced the appointment of 
Carl F. Dietz as Production Manager of 
the Garden Seed Department. Mr. Dietz 
is one of the leading young scientists in 
the field of horticulture having won 
recognition for his research in developing 
new crops in the Idaho seed producing 
area as Assistant Horticulturist for the 


CARL F. DIETZ 


University of Idaho, and Director of the 
University’s Parma Branch Experimental 
Station. From the University of Idaho 
Mr. Dietz joined the staff of a large 
western seed company and became man- 
ager of its Idaho production station. At 
Corneli his duties will affiliate him close- 
ly with their various breeding and trial 
stations where constant research and ex- 
perimentation are required by the com- 
pany’s policy of service to the seed and 
food packing industries. He will also 
supervise the selection of large acreages 
and the production of Keystone seeds. 


HONORED FOR SERVICE 

Charles G. Morgan, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales of Helwig & Leitch, Inc., 
Baltimore, was recently honored at a din- 
ner held at the Maryland Country Club, 
where he was presented with a Gold 
Watch suitably engraved in commemora- 
tion of 25 years of service with the com- 
pany. In attendance at the dinner were 
the officers of the company and other 
office personnel who are associated with 
Mr. Morgan. Other presentations of 
Government Bonds were made to em- 
ployees with more than 25 years of serv- 
ice, who in past years have received 
watches for their service records. 


SWONGER HAS CLOSE CALL 


William B. Swonger, of the St. 
Marys Packing Company, Sidney, Ohio, 
was one of those housed in the LaSalle 
Hotel at the time of the disastrous fire 
which took 61 lives. Luckily, Mr. Swon- 
ger suffered only an injured ankle. 


REJOINS COUNTRY GARDENS 


Released from the Marine Corps after 
service in the South Pacific, Glen C. 
Olson, formerly plant superintendent at 
the Gillett, Wisconsin plant of Country 
Gardens, Inc., has taken up new duties 
as Manager of Customers Services in the 
firm’s Milwaukee office. 


OTOE NOT TO REBUILD 


The Hamburg, Iowa plant of Otoe 
Food Products Company, which burned 
late in April, will not be rebuilt this 
year, the company announces, due to dif- 
ficulties in securing building materials 
and machinery. Corn acreage already 
contracted for this plant will be handled 
at the Nebraska City, Nebraska plant, 
where corn lines are now being remodeled 
and facilities increased. 


STOKELY BUYS OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., has bought 
the three story office building which for 
some time has housed the company’s of- 
fices in Indianapolis, as also a one story 
building which has been used as a ware- 
house, at a reported price of $225,000. 


RITTER APPOINTS DR. GRIFFIN 


William H. Ritter, Jr., President of 
the P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Martin I. J. Griffin as As- 
sistant to the President. Dr. Griffin, re- 
cently discharged from the Army after 
nearly four years of service, will assist 
Mr. Ritter in co.ordinating Company 
activities, and will be particularly con- 
cerned with general oversight of special 
public and industrial relations problems. 


IN NEW LOCATION 


Forced to vacate previous premises to 
make way for a model housing project, 
First Machinery Corporation has moved 
into new and thoroughly modernized 
quarters at 157 Hudson Street, New 
York City. The new location is easily 
reached since each subway has a station 
stop at Canal Street within a short walk 
of the premises; the Holland Tunnel 
from New Jersey has its New York exit 
only one block away; and railroad sta- 
tions, airports, hotel districts are only 
from 10 to 30 minutes away. Both manu- 
facture and rebuilding divisions have been 
re-equipped with the newest and latest 
types machines. In addition to serving 
the processing industry with rebuilt 
equipment, the company will introduce a 
line of mixers, fillers, stainless kettles, 
tanks, conveyors, etc. 
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IN HOME ECONOMICS WORK 


Henri H. Dutz has acquired Meta 
Given’s Experimental Kitchen and Home 
Economics business located at 154 E. 
Erie Street, Chicago. The entire staff 
of the organization will be retained and 
Miss Given will continue for a limited 
time serving in an advisory capacity. 
During World War IL Mr. Dutz was con- 
sultant to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Washington and to the QMC 
Subsistence Research Development Labo- 
ratory in Chicago, where he worked on 
the development of various food products 
and the use of dehydrated foods for 
Army and Navy rations. Prior to this 
work he was with Swift & Company and 
worked on meat products and shorten- 
ings. 


PAUL RITTER RECUPERATING 
Paul J. Ritter of the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany, Bridgeton, New Jersey, has re- 
turned to his home from the hospital 
where he was confined due to an injury 
to his eye, and expects to be able to 
resume his office duties within the near 
future. 


F. A. TORSCH HOSPITALIZED 


Mr. F. A. Torsch, Torsch Canning 
Company, Milford, Delaware, and one of 
the early pioneers in the canning indus- 
try of Baltimore, is confined to a private 
hospital in Baltimore for observation. 
Mr. Torsch is in his eighties and up to 
now has enjoyed very good health. 


NORWEGIAN CANNER 
VISITING U. S. 


R. P. Sigmond, president of North Sea 
Packing Co., and the Sigmond Packing 
Co., Stravanger, Norway, has been visit- 
ing Eastern U. S. markets during the 
past week, making arrangements for 
American distribution of the company’s 
line of canned fish products. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS TO MEET 


The 38th Annual Convention of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica will be held in Boston, August 13 
to 16, in Horticultural Hall, owned by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Colonel Paul P. Logan (left), Director of Research with the National Restaurant 
Association, extends best wishes to Colonel Rohland A. Isker, Hooper-Isker Advertis- 
ing, Inc., on the occasion of Colonel Isker’s recent retirement from active military 
life after thirty years of Army service. The event was observed at a dinner given in 
Colonel Isker’s honor under the auspices of the Quartermaster Association at the 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on May 17. 


As commanding Officer of the Subsistance Research and Development Laboratory, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Colonel Isker gained such wide recognition for his 
splendid work in connection with the research and development of emergency rations 
“C”, “D”, “K”, and “10 in 1” that he has become one of the best known figures in the 
food industry. On March 1 this year he became a joint partner in the advertising 


firm which will specialize in food accounts. 


Colonel Logan, who served with the Sub- 


sistence Division of the Office of the Quartermaster General during the war, has 
spoken many times before meetings of canners and is also well known to the industry. 
Colonel Logan retired to join the National Restaurant Association last January. 
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STECHER-TRAUNG MEN RETURN 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, who maintains sales offices in lead- 
ing cities and plants in Rochester, N. Y. 
and San Francisco, has announced the 
return from the armed services of twelve 
sales personnel. 

The men, who are resuming their sales 
activities for Stecher-Traung, operate 
out of the following branch offices. Date 
of entry in the country’s service is listed 
after each name. 

Chicago Office:—Gilbert Brooks, Jan- 
uary 15, 1942; and Robert D. Segerson, 
May 15, 1942; St. Louis Office:—Con R. 
Little, Jr., November 21, 1943; and Frank 
Wehner, December 15, 1942; New York 
Office:—Jerome Neri, February 9, 1943; 
and Kinross McIntosh, January 19, 1943; 
Boston Office:—Bernard T. McGuire, 
August 1, 1942; Columbus, Ohio Office:— 
James Benson, January 30, 1941; Balti- 
more Office:—Barrington Jackson, Jan- 
uary 31, 1941; Los Angeles Office:— 
Hilton Bennett, January 16, 1943; Har- 
lingen, Texas Office:—Joe W. Lane, 
April 19, 1943; Portland, Ore. Office:— 
George Miller. 

After returning from service duties, 
the above members of the sales staff 
completed special refresher courses at 
the Rochester, N. Y. or San Francisco 
plants. These refresher courses brought 
the men up-to-date on the latest develop- 
ments in modern full color lithography. 


FLYING BROKERS INSPECT 
SALMON OPERATIONS 


Mr. L. H. Froman and his son, David, 
of L. H. Frohman & Sons, well known 
Chicago merchandise brokers, returned 
to that city on June 10th after an ex- 
tensive air trip visiting various food 
packers in California, the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska. David Frohman, a 
Supply Officer with rank of Lt. Colonel 
and now on terminal leave, saw service 
with the Army in Europe. 

The Frohmans flew to Cordova, Alaska, 
and were taken by speed boat to New 
England Fish Co.’s giant plant at Orea 
and by cannery tender to the Copper 
River District to view salmon fishing. 

The salmon pack in the Copper River 
Area is reported to be behind production 
at the corresponding period during the 
1944 and 1945 seasons. Packers are not 
optimistic regarding the volume pros- 
pects for the balance of the season which 
closes in early July. Although the Cop- 
per River Season opened on May 15th 
this year, fishermen struck for higher 
prices than packers were willing to 
grant and a portion of the salmon run 
escaped up stream before an agreement 
was reached and fishing started on May 
20th. 


GIBBS RECOVERS CAR 


While in attendance at the NCA Board 
Meeting in Washington last month W. 
T. Dixon Gibbs, Gibbs & Company, Balti- 
more, was reported to have had his car 
stolen. Fortunately the car was recovered 
within a few hours. 
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NEW PAULUS CANNERY 


Paulus Brothers Packing Company, 
Salem, Oregon, is building a new cannery 
at an approximate cost of $750,000, 
which is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy about the first of October. 


A. E. HORLOCK DEAD 


Arthur E. Horlock, President of the 
Kings County Packing Company, San 
Francisco, California, died of a heart 
attack in Hanford, California on May 
25. Mr. Horlock was a native of England 
but has resided at Hanford for about 
sixty years, the last twenty of which he 
headed the packing company. Mrs. 
Horlock died a few months ago. He is 
survived by his sister. 


HAUT SUCCEEDS MAHONEY 


Dr. Irvin C. Haut has been appointed 
to succeed Dr. Charles H. Mahoney as 
head of the Department of Horticulture 
at the University of Maryland. Dr. 
Mahoney resigned recently to take up 
duties as director of the Raw Products 
Department of the National Canners 
Association. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


MOVED—The California Olive Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters have been at 
216 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif., for 
twenty-one years, has been compelled to 
move, owing to a change in ownership 
of the building. The new location is at 
461 Market St. 


OFFICE NOW AT CANNERY—W. J. With- 
ers has closed the offices maintained for 
years at 112 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., and has moved to the fine new 
plant of the Oakland Canning Company, 
Oakland, Calif. The change was made 
just in advance of commencing operations 
on apricots. 


DEATH—Arthur E. Horlock, president 
of the Kings County Packing Company, 
whose plant is at Armona, Calif., passed 
away late in May at Hanford, following 
« heart attack. Death followed that of 
his wife by a few months. A native of 
tngland, Mr. Horlock came to the United 
States while young and had resided in 
‘lanford more than fifty years. 


JAP WANTS FISHING LICENSE—Tarao 
‘akahashi has sought a writ of mandate 
t Los Angeles, Calif., to compel the 
tate Fish and Game Commission to is- 
ie him a commercial fishing license, 
olding that the section of the fish and 
ume law, prohibiting granting of fish- 
ig licenses to persons not eligible for 
‘turalization, is discriminatory. Ralph 
. Seott, Deputy Attorney General, re- 
ed that the State has a right to re- 
‘ct fishing rights if it so desires. 


‘EW GROCERY—Frank Fedor has been 
nted a license to operate at 1251 S. 
ivdsley St., San Diego, Calif., as the 
vn Wholesale Grocery Co. 
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LAW TO DIRECT CHEF BOY-AR- 
DEE PRODUCTION 

Robert B. Law, of Waynesboro, Geor- 

gia, has taken up his duties as Director 

of Production Planning for Chef Boy- 

Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., of Milton, 


ROBT. B. LAW 


Pa., a division of American Home Foods, 
Ine. 

Mr. Law, who recently was discharged 
from the U. S. Army, in which he served 
as lieutenant colonel, is a graduate of 


the University of Georgia, where he re- 
ceived his degree as Bachelor of Science 
in Commerce and Finance; and of the 
Harvard Business School, where he re- 
ceived his degree as Master of Business 
Science. 


Before entering military service, Mr. 
Law was associated with the Scott Paper 
Company, of Chester, Pa. 


Mr. Law, who had received a Reserve 
commission as second lieutenant from 
the University of Georgia, R.O.T.C. 
School, was called to active duty in 
March 1941 and reported for duty as 
2nd lieutenant with Company “D” of the 
94th Quartermaster Bakery Battalion at 
Camp Shelby, Mississippi. In January 
1942, the company was moved to North- 
ern Ireland, where it began production 
of bread for all American troops in Ire- 
land. 


Mr. Law continued his work with the 
subsistence division in varied capacities 
and was consequently promoted in rank 
until June 1945, when he was made lieu- 
tenant colonel and appointed Deputy 
Chief of the Subsistence Division, which 
was in charge of all food procurement 
and distribution in the European Theatre 
of Operations. 


His wide experience in food procure- 
ment and distribution makes him a val- 
uable addition to the executive staff of 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, a firm well known 
throughout the country as manufacturer 
of the famous packaged spaghetti din- 
ners, spaghetti sauce, ravioli and canned 
spaghetti and meat balls. 


Among prominent West Coast food industry officials who attended the recent 
opening of the new H. J. Heinz Company food processing plant at Tracy, California, 
were William Hume (left) and Jack Hume (right) of the Basic Vegetable Products 
Company. They are shown at a banquet given by the Tracy Chamber of Commerce 
for H. J. Heinz II (center) president of the company. The new plant occupies a 
73-acre site in the rich San Joaquin Valley and during peak season will employ about 


1,500 persons. 
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THIS MATTER RETAIL SALES 


“Even the smallest canner can afford to cover some retail trade 
each year’’-—Must keep good will—-When competition starts again! 
—By BETTER PROFITS 


Tonight as I started to write this col- 
umn I looked over a newspaper published 
in a small town in Northern New York 
State. Often in the past I have read 
grocery store ads in this paper, com- 
mented on them and thus made a column. 
Tonight there were no grocery ads in the 
publication. Apparently the shortage of 
available food stuffs to be advertised has 
caused the owners of local food stores 
to wait on advertising to consumers until 
supplies are more abundant. By the same 
token, canners would seem to be justified 
in waiting until stocks are more plentiful 
before making an attempt to influence 
buying desires by means of advertising. 
This may be a logical reasoning and I 
will not question the good judgment of 
those who are so minded unless they al- 
ready have established distribution war- 
ranting such merchandising support. 

On the other hand, what about the 
dealer who has been actuated in the mat- 
ter by his inability to secure sufficient 
canned foods to make his advertising 
expenditures in an inexpensive medium 
worth while? Where does he stand? It 
seems to me that in all such cases the 
canner owes every dealer something that 
must be paid unless we are to go back- 
wards some day in our distributive plans. 
Here are countless dealers who have been 
accustomed to certain supplies in canned 
foods. Various national advertisers in 
canned foods have not only continued 
national advertising but they also have 
taken back retail salesmen employed be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and who rate continu- 
ance in their organizations now that 
actual fighting has stopped for the time 
being. These ads in women’s magazines, 
these ads in great magazines of tremen- 
dous circulation are all working to fix 
in the memories of housewives the prod- 
ucts advertised. As long as they con- 
tinue, just so long will the publishers of 
them retain a first call on the housewives’ 
purses when stock conditions are again 
normal. Then, too, the personal contacts 
maintained by retail salesmen even 
though they are making only service 
calls, help keep full measures of deal- 
ers cooperation. 


KEEPING GOOD-WILL 


As long as this is the case, I would 
seriously suggest that every canner con- 
sider carefully the advisability of sup- 
porting worthwhile distribution by means 
of resale contacts. Your retail salesman 
will have a most beneficial effect on the 
cementing of friendly relations between 
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the canners’ organizations and the con- 
sumer. Even the smallest canner can 
afford to cover some retail trade each 
year; as distribution widens, sales cov- 
erage may be extended. Let’s look again 
into this matter of retail sales. 
Naturally, there are many angles to 
be considered. In the beginning, right 
now, for instance, you will argue you 
have no goods to sell, that it will be time 
enough to start selling when you are 
looking for more business. Well, I have 
just pointed out previously that national 
advertisers are continuing retail sales 
coverage, that they are keeping alive 
sales cooperation against the day when 
sales will be needed in ever larger vol- 
ume. Let your brands become scarce, 
allow them to slip from the consciousness 
of leading retail buyers and the jobbers 
salesmen will certainly not be the ones 
to bring them again to the fore when 
competition starts again. If you are not 
prorating sales among established buyers, 
you probably should be. As long as this 
is the case, you have the background for 
service calls in each territory where you 
have established distribution. Cover this 
trade just as regularly as does the sales- 
man for the larger operators. Keep your 
brand before those who have been buy- 
ing it for their consumer trade. Make 
displays of the goods which are delivered, 
make friends among the clerks who will 
some day sell your goods in volume. 


BETTER SALESMEN 

I urge you to do this only if you are 
successful in employing the proper sort 
of salesmen. Under the circumstances 
they must be better than usual. It takes 
a great deal more of able selling to keep 
customers satisfied when you are able to 
deliver only in piddling lots than it does 
when times and deliveries are normal. 
No retail salesman ever makes his salt, 
however, as far as profit is concerned, 
when he is primarily a good-will builder. 
Impress this on him in no uncertain 
terms and then be as sure as you can 
that he delivers the goods (your policies 
and plans) 100°... Some men under such 
circumstances will go soft and decide 
that as long as they do not have to sell, 
they may as well take it easy. To allow 
this frame of mind to continue for long 
will ruin any salesman, no matter how 
efficient he may be to start with. And 
such an attitude on the part of your 
representative will lose you a lot of 
money without any commensurate re- 
turn. Employ only men of high calibre, 


good producers, and then be sure they 
are securing the results for which you 
are looking and paying for, too. 

- While I have pointed out the necessity 
of employing only men of the highest 
calibre, this does not always mean they 
must be high pressure salesmen. To tell 
the truth,, high pressure in many in- 
stances does more to lose business than 
it does to gain it. After learning all the 
facts involved you usually learn that the 
most valued man in any sales force is 
the best or hardest worker, not the most 
highly polished salesman. In commis- 
sion jobs paying big money the largest 
earners are the men who expose them- 
selves to the most prospects. 

If I were operating a small canning 
plant, or even a good size one today, I 
would do as canners did years ago. I 
would employ presentable men in the 
plant at canning time, and use their 
services for the coverage of retail trade 
when they were not busy canning. Or, 
certainly, I would have all the sales force 
in the plant when we were canning. As 
a matter of fact, even the largest canners 
followed these employment tactics while 
labor was so hard to secure during the 
canning season while the war was on and 
if I am not mistaken, they will be re- 
luctant to abandon the plan now that 
labor for canning is a little easier to 
obtain. 

As I have pointed out in earlier arti- 
cles, it is not even necessary now that 
your merchandising men be salesmen, 
except salesmen of your plans and poli- 
cies, equipped to “service” your goods in 
retail outlets. That is, counter and mass 
displays, when the goods are on hand 
with which to make them, offer the op- 
portunity to your representatives to be- 
come better acquainted with the dealers 
and to promote good-will and understand- 
ing between your plant and the one who 
is really the bottle-neck in distribution. 
Get the retail dealer on your side and 
competition may come and go and your 
brands will stay in demand as long as 
they are shown, backed by the personal 
endorsement of those who offer them to 
the consumer. The sooner you give seri- 
ous consideration to the development of 
sales to retail dealers for the account of 
wholesalers or else maintain a merchan- 
dising service for your retail distributors, 
the sooner will your profits from sales 
increase. 
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“Tf you gotta know—I own a mink ranch” 


When it comes to digging for vital 
facts, the gentlemen of the press 
have nothing on the folks in Crown 
laboratories. Crown scientists leave 
no stone unturned to give you bet- 
ter cans. They work unstintingly 
on can construction...on liners... 
on the host of items that make for 


Crown superior quality. Crown 
believes that research should begin 
at home so you may have the fin- 
est cans for your products. But we 
are also ready, able and willing 
to help you, in your own plant, 
with any packaging problems that 
may arise. Give us a call and see. 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 


CROWN CAN COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA © Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. « Baltimore, Maryland 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


PRICE ORDER AUTHORIZED 


OES Director Chester Bowles, through 
Directive 112, effective May 31, has au- 
thorized OPA to issue ceiling prices on 
the 1946 pack of canned fruits, berries 
and vegetables. Briefly the new direc- 
tive authorizes the establishment of ceil- 
ing prices for the 1946 pack based on 
approved raw material costs and for cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables not exceeding 
the designated prices. A provision is in- 
cluded for approved increases in basic 
wage rates and for increases in the price 
of sugar. The directive permits OPA 
to increase the maximum prices of all 
subsidized vegetables by the full amount 
of the subsidy in the event that the sub- 
sidy program is not extended beyond 
June 30, 1946 by Congressional action. 


MARSHALL LEADS SUGAR 
BRANCH 


Appointments of James H. Marshall 
as director of the Sugar Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and Lawrence Myers as assistant 
director of the Sugar Branch, have been 
announced by Robert H. Shields, Admin- 
istrator of the PMA. 

Mr. Marshall has been acting director 
of the Sugar Branch since June 1, suc- 
ceeding Ear] B. Wilson, who resigned to 
resume private business. 

For the last ten years he has been 
associated with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, specializing in sugar and other 
commodities. 

Lawrence Myers has been associated 
with the Department of Agriculture 
since 1927 in various capacities, special- 
izing in basic commodities. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR MEAT 
PACKING MACHINERY 


Producers of meat and poultry pro- 
cessing machinery and equipment have 
been given an interim 8.5 per cent in- 
crease over base date prices for these 
products, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 


The increase became effective June 7, 
and will apply to the prices of a large 
number of machines and equipment used 
by these industries, including cutters, 
cooling racks, choppers, conveyors, meat 
presses and grinders. 

The increase was found to be neces- 
sary after a survey of companies, pro- 
ducing 60 per cent of the total sales vol- 
ume of the industry, disclosed that higher 
prices were needed to encourage produc- 
tion. 

Only about 25 per cent of the indus- 
try’s output is handled by _ resellers, 
whose margins are so low that they can- 
not absorb the increase. For this reason, 
resellers are permitted to pass on to con- 
sumers the dollar-and-cent amount by 
which their costs are increased. 
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DAIRY MACHINERY PRICE RISE 


Manufacturers of dairy machinery 
have been given an interim industry- 
wide eight per cent price increase over 
base date price levels, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 

The increase is necessary, OPA ex- 
plained, to relieve the industry from im- 
mediate hardship and to encourage the 
continued high output of the last two 
war years of this machinery, which in- 
directly will help relieve shortages of 
butter, cheese, evaporated and condensed 
milk and other processed dairy products. 

Only industrial dairy processing ma- 
chinery and equipment, used largely by 
cheese manufacturers and condensed and 
evaporated milk producers, are affected 
by this price increase. All types of farm 
machinery and farm equipment are ex- 
cluded because they are covered by a 
separate regulation and distributed gen- 
erally through different channels than 
the products covered by this increase. 

Resellers, who handle about 35 per 
cent of the dairy machinery industry’s 
total volume of sales, will be permitted 
to pass on the dollar-and-cent amounts 
by which their costs are increased by 
this action. 


ADJUSTABLE PRICING FOR 
BASKETS 


Eastern and central producers of wood- 
en agricultural containers have been au- 
thorized by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to sell and deliver these contain- 
ers by agreement with purchasers, when 
sales are made direct from producers to 
consumers, at prices to be adjusted in 
accordance with possible increases to be 
granted by OPA after delivery. The 
adjustable pricing is not applicable to 
sales made to wholesalers and dealers. 
The order became effective June 6, 1946. 

The use of adjustable pricing has been 
authorized pending final analysis of and 
action on a study of the industry’s opera- 
tion under the ceiling price regulations 
now in effect. This authorization, OPA 
stated, has been given to promote produc- 
tion and distribution of these commodi- 
ties and to remove any possible inter- 
ference with the vitally important food 
program. 

Under the order, producers are not to 
make any collections on account of the 
containers delivered under such agree- 
ment with purchasers which are in ex- 
cess of the presently existing ceiling 
prices. 


THE CONDITION CROPS 


TOMATOES 


WEBSTER, N. Y., June 11—Tomatoes: 
Acreage normal; about same as 1945. 
Plants all in and growing nicely. Weath- 
er good; moisture good. 


MILTON, PA., June 7—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age over entire territory increased 100 
per cent. Planting started earlier than 
usual and continuing late. Stands most- 
ly good, few excellent, few rather poor 
account excessive rainfall. 


DOWNINGS, VA., June 10—Tomatoes: 
Crop is looking good, fully 100 per cent 
normal. Have had good season for set- 
ting. If not too much rain from now on 
through working and picking season we 
expect a better than average. yield. 


OTHER ITEMS 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 5—Sweet Corn: 
Planting about 90 per cent completed. 
Too much rain during last two weeks 
may cause some replanting but no re- 
ports of same to date. Warm weather 
needed to stop action of wire worms 
which are causing some trouble in early 
planted fields of corn. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., June 7—Sweet 
Corn: About 3,800 acres under contract. 
About 85 per cent harvest could be ex- 
pected at the present time due to late 
frost, cool and dry weather, and insect 
pests. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., June 11—Beets: Acre- 
age smaller than usual. 


Sour Cherries: Crop just fair. 


MILTON, ORE., June 6—Peas: On low 
elevation producing about a half crop, 
which is approximately 10 per cent of 
our acreage. Balance of plantings nor- 
mal. Aphid increasing and some dam- 
age now apparent. Harvesting started 
May 20. 


DAYTON, WASH., June 6—Asparagus: 
Expect complete cutting and packing by 
June 12. Yields per acre 110 per cent 
of normal. 


Peas: Expect to start harvesting and 
canning operations June 17. Crop pros- 
pects 100 per cent of normal. Weather 
cool; moisture excellent. 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 6—Cucumbers: 
Just out of ground, plants in good shape. 
Too early to predict yield. 
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The Double ‘“‘S’” W. G. Corn . . 


CLEANER ana WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 

Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
Industries. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Waiting on Washington—lInflation Threat- 

ened—Need to Follow and Protect Your 

Goods—OPA Doing Its Best—More Crop 

Reports Wanted—Attention Pea Canners— 
Good Peaches Possible—Note! 


EXPECTANCY—Naturally, the canners 
are not anxious to sign definite contracts 
for 1946 packed canned foods in view of 
what is going on down in Washington, 
and what is likely to happen. If OPA 
is not killed it will likely be so crippled 
as to be harmless, and that would seem to 
leave the market wide open for the oper- 
ators who are itching for such an op- 
portunity to make a quick clean up. Re- 
move the price restrictions and see what 
happens. Take canned shrimp as evi- 
dence. This item was not considered 
important enough to bother with price 
controls, and so they were removed. Im- 
mediately prices rushed up. But when 
Jumbo shrimp reached $8.50 southern 
canneries, and added expenses of ship- 
ping, etc., meant that in the northern 
markets shrimp would have to retail at 


about $1.25 per can, all hands quit. There. 


is a limit to the gullibility of the buying 
public, and it seems never slow to show 
at. 

Original producers must realize that, 
on the average, their selling prices have 
to be doubled as they reach the consumer 
—at least that, and in some instances 
and on some products, trebbled—but 
when anything above that point is reach- 
ed, the public backs away. The goods 
simply will not sell. You can argue 
costs and all necessary expenses, but 
when you try to get the consumers, even 
the nue-riche, to pay $1.25 for a small 
can of shrimp, you are figuring without 
your host. It reaches the condition 
which we have before termed “packing 
gold dollars in tin cans,” in other words, 
it is reduced to absurdity. 


But that is the trend down in Wash- 
ington. Those sharp-shooters are not 
friends of the people nor of industry; 
they think to make a quick clean-up and 
get out, leaving someone else to hold the 
bag. That is not as easy as it used to 
be in the old days. And the canners, as 
a whole, cannot afford to traffic with 
them, nor will they. All the canned 
foods that you can possibly produce this 
season will find a ready market, at fair 
profits to you, but don’t try to make that 
profit an exorbitant one, and don’t let 
anyone taking your goods use them for 
such market-disrupting business. If you 
protect your market it will stay with you 
for years to come; but if the public 
thinks that you have joined the “robber 
gang” on canned foods, all our industry 
will suffer, and suffer for years to come. 
No one ever got away with a corner on 
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any food product, and, by the same token, 
no one ever took in the public by unmer- 
ciful profits on foods without paying for 
it later, and the entire industry with him. 


OPA ON THE JOB—There would not be 
the kicking if OPA were not performing 
well, and doing a good job. Getting ’em 
all? Certainly not; all that can ever be 
done is to restrain them, hold them in 
check. But that they are working, and 
working well, read the following: 

“More than 470 court actions to stop 
illegal meat slaughtering have been taken 
against alleged violators of the new 
slaughter controls set up by the Office 
of Price Administration since the first of 
May, the price agency announced on June 
11. Most of these actions have been in- 
junction suits to halt diversion of the 
scarce meat supply to the black market. 


“To show the fast increasing tempo of 
its enforcement program, OPA pointed 
to the weekly increase in the number of 
cases brought under the new slaughter 
controls. For the week ended May 3, 
there were two cases; May 10, 20 cases; 
May 17, 54 cases; May 24, 197 cases; and 
May 31, 200 cases. 

“These actions, OPA said, related di- 
rectly to the slaughter control program. 
They were only part of the 1,132 legal 
proceedings against pre-retail violators 
during May in the agency’s stepped-up 
drive on the meat black market.” 

And what happens in meats, can and 
will happen in other food products. 


WEATHER—The weather has been such 
as to hold everyone’s attention, what 
with the numerous rains, some heavy 
and destructive, following intense heat in 
most food growing regions, and not over- 
looking near frosts in others. But 
through it all the reports continue to 
come through that crops are promising, 
and the canners set to do a big job, even 
the earlier dread that a can shortage 
might intervene now being discounted. 
The steel mills have stepped up their pro- 
duction to nearly pre-strike days, and 
as much of this has been allocated by the 
Government to food containers, the out- 
look is brighter. 

Crop reports have come in from widely 
scattered States—from Iowa, Minnesota, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Washington State, and we 
thank these good friends for their co- 
operation; but considering the number of 
blanks furnished, together with postage- 
prepaid envelopes, there is room for im- 
provement. Take a moment to report 
your conditions, if only in lead pencil, 
but be as generous in the extent of these 
reports as possible. You are not writ- 
ing telegrams, and do not have to save 
lead pencil, we hope. Reports of “fair, 
good, about as usual” are rather stingy, 
don’t you think? 


PROSPECTS—With many the pea packs 
are now on, and all reports seem favor- 
able. Over on the “Shore” they are 
about through, and the activity is mov- 
ing to what they call the Western Shore, 
and into southern Pennsylvania.. The 
big pea producing regions are about 
ready to turn on full steam, and from 
now on they will be busy places. So far 
the quality seems to be superb, and may 
it continue such as the great canning 
job marches westward. Poor standards, 
and lower, taught their producers the 
folly of wasting labor and good cans, 
only to meet lost-profit prices, to say 
nothing of hurting the entire market. If 
sudden heat causes any portion of the 
pea crop to get ahead of you, don’t en- 
danger your quality pack but let them 
stand in the field to become dry peas, 
which are bringing good prices, and bad- 
ly wanted in the famine feeding drive. 


THE MARKET—Nothing new to report. 
Demand is running far ahead of possible 
supply, even when new packs begin to 
roll in. Floors are bare and it will be a 
long, long time before that condition can 
be overcome. Popular demand is reported 
at 32% greater than one year ago. What 
more could you want? 

There is a good peach crop that might 
well be taken advantage of, but if you 
attempt it, do a good job. Grade them 
as to size, and ripeness, see that they 
are peeled carefully, and if you can get 
the sugar—as you can—use at least a 
good medium syrup. They have 2 years’ 
supply of frozen peaches on hand now, it 
is reported, so they will not be competi- 
tors. 


The labor situation is turning more 
favorable with every week, and if you use 
some effort now to provide against your 
wants later, you will get through in com- 
fort. More people will work at the 65c 
per hour than used to work at the 25c 
rate, and better people, that is better 
hands, doing better work. 


FOR YOUR NOTE BOOK—Canners of peas, 
corn, tomatoes, and snap beans must file 
their subsidy applications, covering the 
1945 packs, by June 30th, and it may be 
possible to include in that the 1946 pack- 
ed peas—those packs which were com- 
pleted before June 30th. 

Every mail brings urgings for the new 
edition of “A Complete Course In Can- 
ning.” They have been in the hands of 
the binders for more than a month, but 
unfortunately for us, and you, they ran 
into the deluge of Year Books which 
schools and colleges issue in time for 
their closing, about June 15th. That bot- 
tleneck ought to be broken this week, 
and then we hope we can rush you the 
copy you have so patiently waited for. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 

Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 


accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


wae. 
TO MEET YOUR 


@ Cases and crates, containers and cartons can be 
moved with standard model Speedways Conveyors. 


But if your package is odd sized or shaped —be it 
hot milk drums or wire baskets—there is a special 
model available to solve your problem! 


STANDARD MODELS IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
12”, 15" or 18” Widths Speedways is stocked by agents in 


vo ao principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 
or or eels 


Per Foot 
45° &90° Reversible KEEP ’EM ROLLING WITH 
urve 
C PEE DWAY-S> 
SPECIAL MODELS CONVEYORS, INC. ~ 


4%" to 20” Widths 
_Upto24WheelsPerFoot | 14959 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Regard Outlook for 1944 Prices 
Good—April Wholesale Sales Show 32% In- 
crease Over Year Ago—Canners Will Be 
Under Continued Pressure for Early Ship- 
ments—Market Bare of Canned Tomatoes— 
Looking for Fancy Green Beans—More As- 
paragus Needed—Retail Demand for Fish 
Heavier—Fish Continues in Heavy Demand 
—Fruit Scarcity Continues 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 14, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—Crop reports continue 
the leading subject of conversation in the 
food trade here, with current reports en- 
couraging distributors in their belief 
that much of the present shortage prob- 
lem will be cleared up when the new 
packs begin moving. Uncertainties over 
the labor situation, can supplies, sugar 
shortage, etc., are being relegated to the 
background in industry discussion. There 
is a continuing good demand for canned 
foods on the spot position, but aside from 
an infrequent transaction at resale, the 
market remains at a standstill, reflecting 
the paucity of supplies. 


THE OUTLOOK—Wholesaler sales during 
April, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, showed a 32 per cent increase 
over the corresponding month a year ago 
and this steady expansion in volume is 
taking its toll of inventories of staples. 
Many wholesalers and chains have long 
been down to bare floors on some varie- 
ties and grades of canned foods. Hence, 
the emphasis will continue strongly on 
inventory rebuilding, and canners will be 
under continued pressure for early ship- 
ments from the new season’s packs. 


TOMATOES—Encouraging reports on the 
tomato crop outlook in the East continue 
to be heard. The trade is more inter- 
ested, however, in canner plans for mak- 
ing this season’s pack of whole tomatoes. 
Spot stocks have long been exhausted in 
the case of many distributors and with 
no replacements possible through legiti- 
mate trade channels for many months, 
the new packs will come into a bare 
market. 


PEAS—The usual reports of insect and 
heat damage are coming in from pea can- 
ning areas, but the trade refuses to be 
disturbed, and is convinced that on the 
basis of present indications a good pack 
is in prospect. The buying interest con- 
tinues to center on top qualities, with 
emphasis on early deliveries. 


BEANS—While a little buying interest 
is reported on standard green beans, the 
trade in general is more concerned with 
vetting in supplies of fancy beans. New 
pack fancy French style have sold rather 
heavily in the local market, and buyers 
are seeking additional commitments on 
fancy whole and cut green and wax beans 
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from New York State and Midwestern 
canners. 


ASPARAGUS—Buyers who have _ been 
seeking to place additional orders on new 
pack asparagus are finding the market 
closely sold up, both in California and 
in the Midwest and East. While it is 
possible that canners may have some 
supplemental allocations or offerings 
later on, the market position at the mo- 
ment is extremely tight. 


TUNA—Warm weather has brought out 
a heavier demand for tuna at the retail 
levels, and grocers are urging their 
wholesaler suppliers to make every effort 
to speed up replacements from the Coast. 
Moderate arrivals of tuna from the 
Coast are moving rapidly into distribu- 
ting channels. There has been some 
interest here in reported protests by Cali- 
fornia canners over the alleged entry of 
South American-canned bonito, labelled 
“tuna,” into the local port. 


SALMON—Canners on the Columbia 
River resumed operations this week, and 
will operate until August 20, when plants 
will again shut down until the Fall run. 
Buyers are pressing canners for better 
deliveries of fancy chinooks, but pros- 
pects for anything but a continued allo- 
cation program appear remote. The 
Alaska situation has become unsettled, 
due to the labor situation, but the trade 
is still hoping for the best on 1946 opera- 
tions. 


OTHER FISH—Prices for the limited 
quantities of canned shrimp which Gulf 
canners have been able to offer have gone 
clear through the ceiling, with fancy 
jumbo wet reported quoted at $9.25 per 
dozen on a delivered basis. The trade is 
not interested in shrimp at this level. 
Sardine supplies continue limited, with 
Maine canners deferring offerings for the 
present and the Coast market barren of 
offerings. California packers will resume 
operations August 1. Canadian canners 
are still offering lobster in a limited way 
at $9.50 per dozen for halves, delivered 
New York. Both Gulf and Northwestern 
canners are quoting crabmeat this week, 
with Gulf packers quoting $7.50 per 
dozen for lump, $6.25 for white and $5.50 
for claws, f.o.b. canneries. Northwest 
packers are quoting $37 per case for 
48 les, f.o.b. cannery. 


CITRUS—With the season in the South 
at an end, the market appears in ex- 
tremely good shape, with canners having 
succeeded in moving this year’s record 
production into distributing channels. 
There is a continued good demand for 
spot stocks, with the market showing a 
steady tone. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are receiv- 
ing encouraging reports from California 
and the Northwest on the progress of the 
new fruit canning crops, and the outlook 
for substantial replacements for depleted 
inventories later on in the year appears 
excellent. The spot situation is tight, 
with no offerings of wanted varieties and 
grades, even at resale. 


CHERRIES—While some reports of dam- 
age to the red sour cherry crop have 
been heard from some areas, current in- 
dications point to a good production this 
year. With the Army out of the picture 
as a heavy buyer, it is expected that the 
long-standing shortage of this fruit in 
civilian market channels will be eased. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Planning for Record Packs—Peaches to the 
Fore—In 1930, 238,000 Tons Went Un- 
harvested—Acreage Cut Down From 70,- 
000 To 45,735—Large Dry Bean Acreage 
Being Planted—Growers Unwilling to Sell 
Against the New Crop—Asparagus Canning 
Ending—No Prices Until Well Along In 
July—Apricot Canning Begins—Growers 
Want High Prices, As Also For Cherries— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 10th, 1946. 


FAVORABLE—Crop reports continue to 
be favorable and California canneries 
are in a position to can more food than 
ever before, in this year of starvation 
and shortages over much of the world. 
Plants are geared to surpass last year’s 
great output of 55,485,140 cases of fruits 
and vegetables, and supplies of tin, glass 
and sugar seem assured. Industry and 
labor are faced with a challenge to work 
as untiringly for a great cause in time 
of peace as in war. If a tremendous pack 
is not. made it will not be because grow- 
ers or old Mother Nature have laid down 
on the job. 


PEACHES—The cling peach crop sur- 
vey, made annually for years through the 
California Canning Peach Association, 
the Canners League of California and 
the California Farm Bureau Federation, 
has been completed and a report made to 
all cling peach canners and freezers by 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board. The 
report is a very thorough one and is 
made by both districts and varieties. 

The estimate for the State is for a crop 
of 546,303 gross tons, or the largest on 
record, and is from 45,735 bearing acres. 
The nearest to this was the crop of 1930 
of 542,000 gross tons from 70,000 acres, 
of which 238,000 tons were unharvested. 
The No. 1 estimated crop is 468,472 tons, 
making an allowance of 14.25 per cent 
for culls. The estimate for culls varies 
quite widely as to district and variety 
and is about as follows: Tusecans 25 
per cent, Early Midsummers 12 to 15 
per cent, Late Midsummers 10 to 12 per 
cent, Phillips 18 to 20 per cent, and Mis- 
cellaneous 20 to 25 per cent. The South- 
ern California crop is estimated at 7,370 
tons, or 1.35 per cent of the total, illus- 
trating how the industry is concentrated 
in the northern part of the State. The 
Marysville and Modesto districts account 
for more than 71 per cent of the acreage. 
The survey indicates that there are 9,781 
acres non-bearing. 
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BEANS—The planting of beans is still 


under way in California, with early 
plantings favored by bright, warm 
weather. Based on acreage, the dry 


bean crop should prove a large one. 
Trading is practically at a_ standstill 
because of scarce offerings, with most 
of the sales of late made for seeding pur- 
poses. Canners are anxious to purchase 
anything available for immediate deliv- 
ery or from the new crop, but are not 
getting much satisfaction from either 
source. Growers are generally unwilling 
to sell against the new crop, although 
canners are offering ceiling or market 
prices prevailing at the time of delivery. 


ASPARAGUS—The packing of asparagus 
has passed its peak and will be at an end 
with the passing of June. Little of this 
crop was lost as a result of the cannery 
labor troubles, with plants where trouble 
was at a minimum handling most of the 
grass contracted for by struck plants. 
Three or four large concerns will have 
limited offerings to make their trade, 
while others will have more than usual. 
Freezers secured small amounts of grass 
that would have gone to canners, while 
some other lots went into the fresh mar- 
kets. Canners comment quite generally 
on the fact that the labor trouble added 
quite materially to costs. Should the 
present ideal weather conditions prevail 
the rest of the month the pack is ex- 
pected to be about as last year. Some 
are now predicting it might be a little 
larger. Prices on new pack asparagus 
are not expected until well along in July. 
Almost all sales are based on ceiling 
prices to be named then. 


APRICOTS—The apricot canning season 
is getting under way in the San Joaquin 
Valley, but prices to be paid growers for 
the main part of the crop are still un- 
certain. Many growers are holding out 
for $120 a ton, but canners are of the 
opinion that $100 is about high enough. 
Some have figured out that they would 
'e losing money to pay $110. The crop 
s a large one and freezers will not be 
1 the market to the extent they were 

year ago. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries is 
so under way and here again the price 
growers is an unsettled matter. Some 
owers are demanding as much as 16 
its a pound for canning fruit, pointing 
. that they are paying 4 cents a pound 
' picking alone. It is likely that the 
ce of canning cherries will be closer 
{0 cents a pound. 


/UICES—The demand for citrus juices 
proving heavier than expected, with 
market steadily growing firmer. The 
ce of California Valencia orange juice 
iow around $2.30 for No. 2s and $5.51 
the 46-oz. size. The pack here will 
ve considerably smaller than a year 
. owing to the heavy demand for the 
it in the fresh markets. 
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SHRIMP GLORIFIED—Jumbo New Or- 


leans wet pack shrimp is being offered in 
this market at $8.50 a dozen, shipment 
when packed. Also, it is selling at this 
price, say the boys on Brokerage Row. 


SQUID SOLD Up—The pack of squid to 


date is close to the 170,000 case mark and 
practically all has been sold for the ex- 
port market. 
the pack may reach 200,000 cases by the 
time the season ends. 
a case, f.o.b. cannery. 


There is a possibility that 


The price is $6.00 


HEADS WELSH TEXAS 
OPERATIONS 


R. B. McLeaish, formerly General 
Manager of the Texsun Citrus Exchange 
and Manager of the Rio Grande Valley 
Planning Board, has been appointed 
supervisor of Welsh Grape Juice Com- 
pany operations in Texas which primari- 
ly includes the purchase of oranges for 
the manufacture of marmalade. 


UNNECESSARY COSTS 
ALSO ARE WASTES 


Production equipment and methods 
used today must jibe with modern 
ideas of efficiency and the American 
wage scale. Production sense tells us 
not to do manually what can be done 
better, faster or cheaper mechani- 
cally, or eliminated altogether. The 
use of Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
wipes out a great expense in making 
chili sauce—and improves quality, 
too—by handling whole scalded toma- 
toes. It handles whole scalded toma- 
toes without coring. Other Langsen- 
kamp Units reduce man power cost by 
increasing production volume per man 
and by operating effectively with less 
_power consumption. 


Indiana Chili Sauce 


Machine 
Indiana Hot-Break 
¥e Tank 


1 L Coninloc: 


ELIMINATE WASTE 
—INCREASE PROFITS 


@ Much waste of raw stock, finished 
product, manpower and horse- 
power can be eliminated. Such 
wastes increase costs and reduce 
profits. Eliminate them and profits 
increase. Two examples: Increased 
pulp yield easy and certain with 
E-Z-Adjust Pulper’s control for reg- 
ulating moisture in pomace to con- 
dition of raw stock as it runs. Saves 
much material and maintains uni- 
form quality at high level without 
waste of production time. Langsen- 
kamp Hot-Break increases yield 
and improves quality by saving 
practically all pectin from skin and 
seeds. 


with Kook-More 
Koils 

Indiana E-Z-Adjust 
Pulper 

Indiana Brush 
Finisher 


Steel Cooking Unit 


Other important waste-eliminating advan- 
tages afforded by Langsenkamp Equip- 
ment. See New Catalog No. 46 for data 
on all units in complete line. Ask for copy. 


"Efficiency the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. * INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO; JACK WEAR, PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH; THOMAS McLAY, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Contention Between States—The Fisheries 
Battle——Good Shrimp Receipts and Canners 
Get More of Them—Higher Inspection 
Charges—Southern States Shrimp Produc- 
tion—Hard Crabs Drop Off 


By “Bayou” 


AN OLD STATE GRUDGE—An old quarrel 
that Louisiana and Mississippi had near- 
ly a half century ago about Biloxi, Miss., 
canneries taking shrimp from the waters 
of Louisiana is being renewed from time 


to time, and an article appearing in the 
Mobile Register of June 10, 1946, indi- 
cates that it is being revived now. 

More shrimp and oyster canneries are 
located in Biloxi, Miss., than in all the 
balance of the coast towns of this sec- 
tion put together. Therefore, Louisiana, 
whose waters furnish the Biloxi canner- 
ies with the greater part of their raw 
material of shrimp and oysters, has been 
trying for many years to get the Biloxi 
canneries to move their plants to Louisi- 
ana, but they have not succeeded in do- 
ing it. Louisiana is very marshy on the 
coast, and, aside of the high cost of 
erecting buildings on marshy land, it is 
doubtful if the Biloxi canneries could get 


BREEDING 


Plant breeders at Corneli know that progressive 


canners and packers want even more than quality. 


Through scientific crossing and intensive 


selection, Corneli experts are searching constantly 


for characteristics particularly desired by 


the Canning and Freezing Industry. 


Proven Quality and adaptability for processing 


have made the KEYSTONE trade-mark 


a familiar and welcome symbol with farmer- 


growers thruout the country. 
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their labor to move to the marsh and live 
there. 

Biloxi merchants for years have bought 
practically all of their merchandise from 
the New Orleans merchants, which means 
that New Orleans gets the bulk of their 
money in trade. And the influence of the 
New Orleans merchants have enabled the 
Biloxi canneries to get certain modifica- 
tions in the Louisiana conservation law, 
which has permitted them to still draw 
the bulk of their raw material from the 
Louisiana waters. 

The press article follows: 

“Biloxi— (Special) —Acting Gov. Field- 
ing L. Wright, on the appeal of Missis- 
sippi Coast fishermen, telephoned Gov. 
Jimmie H. Davis of Louisiana to inter- 


‘cede in seeking a compromise on the stiff 


fee proposed for Mississippi fishermen in 
Louisiana waters. 

“Rep. Chester Wooten of Plaquemines 
Parish, Louisiana, authorized a bill which 
has received a favorable report by the 
Louisiana House conservation committee 
that would require an annual fee of 
$2,500 for each boat and $200 for each 
man as an out-of-State fishing license. 

Hundreds of commercial fishermen at 
Biloxi and other Mississippi coastal 
points depend on Louisiana waters for 
their shrimp and oyster catches, and the 
proposed stiff tax would throw most of 
them out of jobs, officials here said. 

“Anthony V. Regusin, secretary of the 
Biloxi Chamber of Commerce, issued a 
statement that ‘... it certainly would 
be terribly unfair to aim this (Louisiana 
bill) at the Mississippi Coast when Mis- 
sissippi’s oyster reefs have been de- 
stroyed by Louisiana spillway waters.’ 

“He continued, ‘... It is time that 
our Government... settle the Louisiana- 
Mississippi coastal fisheries (problems) 
... Either the boundary line between the 
two States should be the Mississippi 
River into the Gulf, or else the Missis- 
sippi Coast section should be a part of 
Louisiana. It seems that we are a mis- 
placed people and especially so since we 
must live in constant fear of discrimi- 
natory Louisiana (fishing) laws’.” 

SHRIMP—There were 4,564 less barrels 
of shrimp produced last week than the 
previous week, which is about half the 
normal amount of shrimp. Nevertheless, 
the canneries received 457 less barrels of 
shrimp last week than the previous week, 
which is about a third. In other words, 
while the amount of shrimp produced 
last week dropped one half, yet the 
amount received by the canneries drop- 
ped only a third. 

Whether the lifting of the ceiling price 
of shrimp by OPA has done good or bad 
to the industry, is an open question. Yet 
there were over three times as many 
shrimp canned in this section during the 
week from May 26 to June 1, 1946, as 
in all of the ten previous weeks, when 
the ceiling price of shrimp was on. This 
might indicate that the raw market is 
only using limited quantities of shrimp 
at the boosted price, since the OPA lifted 
the ceiling and the fishermen are com- 
pelled to sell their surplus to the can- 
neries in order not to crowd the market 
and be forced to cut the price. 
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The New 


7th Revision of 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 
Now Ready 


The forms are in the hands of the binders, and we will be ready 
to deliver copies any day now. 


It presents a more complete revision than any of the former—in 
effect a completely new edition of this long established authority 
on food preservation of every kind. __ Users of former editions will 
recognize this and welcome this new edition. 


Not only have all methods of procedures been carefully revised 
and brought up to date, but ‘flow sheets’ show the latest and best 
in factory arrangement. Every canner and food preserver should 
find this worth many times the costof the book. Itmakes forhigher 
efficiency, and lowered costs. 


The number of formulae has been considerably increased, bring- 
ing in all recent additions with full and definite directions. This 
is very noticeable in the Canned Meat section. Likewise in the 
Juices, now so important. 


The original intentions of A Complete Course In Canning have 
been adhered to: to furnish the basic formulae, suitable for each 
product, wherever packed. This of course includes the times and 
temperatures, all carefully checked to bring them in line with the 
latest laboratory findings. 


The oldest and most experienced processors will find this new 
edition very helpful as a constant source of reference; for the be- 
ginner it would seem to be indispensible. 

The many orders on hand will be filled from the first copies out 
of the bindery, and all new orders will be promptly filled, as we 
recognize the time of year when it can serve best and most is about 
here. 


The price remains: $10. per copy, postage prepaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Louisiana produced 3,013 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 1,389 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 30 bar- 
rels; Biloxi, Miss., produced 581 barrels, 
including 141 barrels for canning, and 
Galveston 712 barrels. 


CANNED SHRIMP CHARGES—Charges for 
canned shrimp inspection by the Sea 
Food Inspection Service of the Food and 
Drug Administration will be raised, ef- 
fective July 1, 1946, according to F&DA 
orders published in the Federal Register 
of June 1. 

By these changes the basic charge per 
month will be raised from $210 to $300. 
The inspection fee per case remains at 
10 cents. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES—Shrimp pro- 
duction from the South Atlantic States 
during the week was as follows: 

Florida—Apalachicola (Gulf area) 
33800 lbs.; Mayport 16,500 Ibs.; St. Au- 
gustine 4,000 Ibs.; Fernandina 20,100 
lbs. 

Georgia—Brunswick 22,200 lbs.; Dar- 
ien and Valena 18,000 lIbs.; Thunderbolt 
58,200 lbs. 

S. Carolina—Beaufort 20,100 lbs. 


HARD CRABS—There was a drop of 
about a fifth in the production of hard 
crabs last week over the previous one 
and Louisiana produced 412,010 pounds 
last week, and Biloxi, Miss., 17,600 
pounds. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shaw nee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

JUNE 21, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

JUNE 23-26, 1946—National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, Palmer House, 
Chicago, 

JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

AUGUST 13-16, 1946—38th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


ADDS SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT 


Ralph Ensminger, formerly with The 
Carnation Company in the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, area, has joined the D. F. 
Yunker Brokerage Company of Harris- 
burg and will direct a new retail spe- 
cialty sales service department, which 
will be inaugurated June 17. Mr. Ens- 
minger is well known throughout central 
Pennsylvania to the wholesale, retail and 
chain store trade by reason of his former 
connection. 


PIONEER BROKER DIES 


Charles Henry Clarke, one of the pio- 
neer food brokers in the Northwest, died 
May 24 at Los Angeles following a long 
illness. He was 81 years old. Mr. Clarke, 
together with the late Philip F. Kelley, 
founded the Kelley-Clarke Company 
about 50 years ago. The company at the 
present time operates seven offices along 
the Pacific Coast. 


MFBA ADMIT MEMBERS 


Beck Sales Company and A. C. Schau- 
man Company were admitted to member- 
ship in the Maryland Food Brokers As- 
sociation at the regular monthly meeting 
held on June 7. 


USDA COMMENDS BROKERS 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in the current issue of its “Famine Cam- 
paign Roundup,” commends the Cleve- 
land Food Brokers’ Association for its 
offer to assist in merchandising foods 
which are now in abundance. 


C. &. J. INCREASE STAFF 

Cartan & Jeffray Co., Omaha food 
brokers, have added the following to their 
staff: E. A. Huelsebusch, associated 
with food firms for more than 25 years; 
John M. Slack, formerly in the whole- 
sale grocery business and with Cartan 
& Jeffrey Co. prior to two years service 
in the Army; F. M. Hesler, formerly 
with Quaker Oats Co., joining the firm 
after four years in the Army. The com- 
pany operates branch offices in Sioux 
City, Des Moines, and Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Lincoln, Neb., and Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 


GET POULTRY ACCOUNT 


Barnes-Terry Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
have been appointed sales representatives 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania for Chris- 
tian & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh poultry can- 
ners. 


JOINS McCLURE 


George G. Dolloff, for the past ten 
years with the coffee division of Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., is now with 
F. N. McClure, Inc., Boston food brok- 
ers. The McClure organization has just 
moved into new and larger quarters at 
131 State St., Boston. 


LEVINE HEADS CALDERON 
COMPANY 


Joseph E. Levine, who recently re- 
signed his position of Sales Manager for 
Ashenfelter & Morrow, with whom he 
was affiliated for over ten years, has 
become associated with the Victor M. 
Calderon Company, New York City food 
brokers as President and General Man- 
ager. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been ad- 
mitted to membership: Wm. Van Over- 
loop, Grand Rapids, Mich., recommended 


_by Perry & Oudman; Laughlin-Patter- 


son Co., Houston branch, recommended 
by Jim T. Marrin Co.; Central Broker- 
age Co., Ashland, Ky., recommended by 
J. P. Woods & Company. 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 
Ralph C. Elphie has joined the Flan- 
ders Brokerage Co., Des Moines, and the 
firm will now operate as the Flanders 
& Elphic Company, Inc. 


TYLER, SIMPSON CHANGE 
Tyler & Simpson Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, who have been operating a cash and 
carry plant at 1201 Jones St., Ft. Worth, 
in addition to the company’s service 
operation in the T & P Terminal Ware- 
house in that city, announce that effec- 
tive July 1 the cash-and-carry operation 
will be conducted under the name of Re- 

tailers Supply Co., as a branch house. 


ROBERTS WITH JONES 
COMPANY 

Marvin S. Roberts has joined the N. L. 
& E. B. Jones Company, packers’ sales 
agents, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Mr. Rob- 
erts has been connected with the canning 
trade for the past twenty years, the last 
several years of which he has been Wis- 
consin representative of the Crown Can 
Company. Marvin served two years as 
lieutenant in the Amphibious Forces in 
the Pacific area. 


RETURNS TO BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 

Lt. Commander Lloyd E. Riegler was 
separated from the Navy in June and 
has returned to resume his association 
with the Chas. A. Riegler & Company, 
Cleveland food brokers. Commander 
Riegler, after entering the service early 
in 1943, was assigned as Assistant Sup- 
ply Officer at the Naval Air Station, 
Norman, Oklahoma. He was later sent 
to the Naval Air Station at Coco Solo, 
C. Z., where he was assigned as Assist- 
ant Supply Officer and later as Supply 
Officer for that area. 


REPR. MAKES CHANGE 
Edward J. Cory, formerly with Mira- 
mar Trading Corp., New York, is now 
associated with Choice Products Corp., 
New York food importers and exporters. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—60,000 gallons of glass lined Pfaudler Tanks 
both horizontal and upright. Large steel Tanks for food stuffs 
or oils. J. H. Day Mixer; several Filters; 50 gallon copper 
Alcohol Still; Jewell Polar Water Still; 2 pure nickel Kettles 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, the 100 gallon has mixer; 2—250 
gallon copper Kettles just tinned; 100 gallon copper Kettle not 
tinned; 50 gallon copper Kettle not tinned; 5—50 gallon Dump 
Kettles; 3 x 3 Creamery Package ammonia self contained Com- 
pressor, like new; 2—7% x 7% York ammonia Compressors; 
125 H.P. Erie City Economic Boiler; Cleaver Brooks oil fired 
30 H.P. Boiler with oil tanks, feed, return system; 150’ 14” 
Roller Conveyor; 50 gallon stainless steel Milk Pasteurizer; 
Holmes Hoop Driver; 3—8 head Crowners; 2 Bottle Pasteurizers 
(Barry Wehmiller and George J. Meyer); George J. Meyer 
Liquid and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washers. Charles S. Jacobo- 
witz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
1112. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 8 used 
Copper Jacketed 300 gal. Kettles (904%), 30 day delivery on 
new Stainless Kettles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grind- 
ers; Mills; Choppers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice 
Extractors; Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; 
Filling, Cartoning and Packaging Equipment. We pay good 
prices for your used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Keifer 24 Valve Filler, set up for 14 ounce bot- 
tles, good mechanical condition. Adv. 4690, The Canning Trade. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Five used copper Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, tilting type; ten Semi-Automatic Labelers including 
Ermold, Liquid National, World Improved, World Jr., and 
Oslund; Crown Cork and Seal Jumbo and Adriance Duplex and 
single Rotary Automatic Crowners; Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 
Waukesha geared Head Pump, ideal for mayonnaise; fifteen 
Bottle Washers and Rinsing Machines. All of this equipment 
can be inspected and shipped immediately. This offer is subject 
to prior sale. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—or Trade. 120 H.P. Boiler, HRT Type. Inspected 
and approved for 125 lb. working pressure. On setting at 
Waverly, Missouri. Want Pulper and Finisher. Waverly Can- 
ning Co., Waverly, Mo. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—3,000 feet of Gravity Case Con- 
veyor, roller wheel type, complete with stands, curves, ete. 
Priced to move. Adv. 4695, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Bean Royal High Pressure Pump, 35 gal. 
capacity, 400 lb. pressure, 10 h.p. motor attached. Brand new 
and has never been used. Northwestern Canning & Packing 
Co., Saffner, Fla. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—50 gal. Steam Jacketed Copper Kettle, good as 
new; 2 Retorts of 150 #2 can capacity each. Mrs. Hugh Kep- 
hart, R. 3, Dowagiac, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Four new 200 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles, 
ever used, complete with stand, safety valves; tested to insure 
‘4 working pressure; these can be shipped within one week. 
lso two 100 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles, immediate delivery. 
harles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
\” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
dders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
opper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
del 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
‘neil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
’; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
t your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
chinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


‘OR SALE—Three late model Buck Bean Snippers, belt 
ven. Complete with hopper and inspection conveyors. Snip- 
s like new. Washington Parish Canning Co., P. O. Box 56, 
anklinton, La. 
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WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 10 or 12 foot American Live Steam Pre- 
heater that is not permissible to use on tomato products. Must 
be in A-1 condition. Adv. 4694, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— used Urschel Dicers. State age, complete speci- 
fications, and lowest cash price. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Lom- 
bard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED—2 Tomato Pulp Fillers for No. 1 cans, and 1 
Tomato Pulp Filler for No. 10 convertible to 46 oz. cans. Ayars 
preferred. Lord-Mott Co., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Texas Vegetable Canning Plant, 2,000 cases per 
day. Ample vegetable supplies available during long season. 
Adv. 4691, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—240 bushels ASGROW Tender Green Bean Seed. 
Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—160 bu. Asgrow Stringless Green Pod Beans; 
2,300 lbs. Associated Narrowgrain Hybrid 26 x 15 Sweet Corn 
Seed. Lineboro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED—Peas, Green and Wax Beans, Whole and Cut, also 
Tomatoes, Lima Beans, Corn, Asparagus, etc., in Fancy and 
Extra Standard Grades, No. 2 and No. 10 tins. Also quote 
Fruit and Berries items. Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Have several thousand empty Fruit Barrels for 
sale. These are cleaned, steamed and paraffined, ready for use, 
f.o.b. nearby Pittsburgh, at $2.75. Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operations of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases 
of canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general 
line of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products 
and other specialties is required. Food technology education 
helpful. Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing 
complete statement of your knowledge and experience in the 
canning of foods up to date, reference, age and when services 
are available. Adv. 4696, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
and quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
Coast, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
State in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
and when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED—An Egyptian firm having 
recently built one of the largest dehydration plants in the Near 
East is looking for an agent or sole distributor in the United 
States interested in handling Egyptian dehydrated onions. 
Address: Sabbagh Bros. & Co., 6 Boulevard Zaghloul, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 


WANTED—Plant Manager for rapidly expanding modern 
Apple Juice Plant located in Mideast. Must have mechanical 
ability, production and quality control experience. State pre- 
vious employers, experience, education, salary desired. Adv. 
4697, The Canning Trade. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


REMOVE 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM YOUR 


Grain 
CORN 
"Berlin hapman 

to Jor QUALITY 
COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY! SEPARATORS 


Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
Complete Course in Canning” 


New Edition Ready about June 1 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Comoeanw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS CUTTERS —TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 3 


Artract Attention SeLt 
R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. © CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


MADE IT 


A salesman called on a big business man near the close of a 
rush day. When he was admitted, the magnate said: 

“You ought to feel honored, son. During the day I have 
refused to see eleven men.” 

“I know,” replied the salesman. “I’m them.” 


A little boy boarded the street car wearing long pants. The 
conductor charged him full fare. At the next stop a little boy 
boarded the street car wearing short pants—half fare. Next 
stop, a young lady entered the street car and the conductor 
collected no fare. 

No! No! She had a transfer. 


CURED 
“Join us in a little game of stud, Colonel?” 
“Sir, I do not play stud.” 
“T beg your pardon, I had an idea you did.” 
“Yes, I once had that idea myself.” 


The Sunday school teacher asked her class to write down the 
names of their favorite hymns. All the scholars busied them- 
selves with pencil and papers. All except little Jane. “Come, 
Jane,” said the teacher, “write down the name of your favorite 
hymn.” Jane wrote, and with downcast eyes and flaming cheeks, 
handed the teacher a slip of paper bearing the words, “Willie 
Smith.” 


GAS 
“Did you interview the congressman?” 
“Youn 
“What did he say?” 
“Nothing.” 


“T know that—but how many columns of it!” 


OUT AT THE START 


A boxer was telling how he fought a World Champion. He 
said, “As the bell sounded for the first round we both rushed 
out of our corners. But they made me get back into the ring.” 


Sailor (at the five and ten): “Who attends to the nuts?” 
rirl: “Pll take care of you in just a minute, sir.” 


STILL SICK 

A woman went into a cigar store to buy some cigars for her 
isband, who was laid up. “Do you want them mild or strong, 
adam?” the clerk asked. “Give me the strongest you have,” 
e said. “The last ones he had broke in his pocket.” 

Clerk: “These are exceptionally strong shirts, sir. They 
uply laugh at the laundry.” 

‘ustomer: “Yes, I know that kind. I had some come back 

h their sides split.” 


SURE WOULD 
‘irl Driver: “Didn’t you see me put out my hand?” 
an: “No, I didn’t mam.” 
tirl: “Well, if it had been my leg you’d have seen it.” 


FORGET IT 
he man listened to the doctor’s advice—shook his head and 
‘ted to leave. 
Here, here, my man, you forgot to pay me.” 
Pay you for what, Doc” 
for the advice, of course.” 
Aw, I decided not to take your advice.” 
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Lee Kettles are de- 
signed and built 
to provide better 
equipment—with 
full protection against 
product contamina- 
tion—new ease of 
sanitation—com- 
plete safety—du- 
rability—high op- 
erating efficiency. 

Let Lee build 
your new Kettles. 


All Lee Kettles are 
made to ASME Code 
and Certificates fur- 
nished for each job. 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS « LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CORRUGATED e SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


ty “Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II). 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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We present - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


‘*Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“‘Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


Increases production up to 300% 

Gives uniform halves with true cut 
Operators become skilled in a few days 
Easy to operate 

Low material cost and maintenance 
Users report large savings 

Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue 
A. B; McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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Seed 


a -the basis of a good pack 


Varieties Bred Specially for 
Canners and Freezers 


For Dependable Vegetable Seed 
Write our nearest branch 


enchants 


ALSO AT : ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO — BELLEROSE, N.Y. 
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